Among the Slavers of Dianga
cent persons was only temporal. Their ahduction, ruin, enslave-
ment, degradation, were spiritually an extraordinary piece of
good fortune for them. Had they remained in their villages, till-
ing their fields, tending their cows, passing their lives in industry
and thrift, happy, simple, but ignorant of the essential truth, they
were doomed to eternal punishment in hell. This was the conso-
lation he now was able to bring, as he went among them holding
out his crucifix. Let them dry then: tears, cease to grieve that they
had been torn from their homes, would never see their families
again, would pass the rest of their lives in servitude 5 let them
rather rejoice because, when he had baptized them, as baptize
them he would if they confessed their errors, their happiness in
the next world was certain.
Manrique gives statistics of interest in this connection. He
states that on the average 5,400 persons were kidnapped annually
and brought to Dianga. Of these he was able to baptize some
2,000 a year. He goes on to say that it was easier to convince
these wretched beings than the residents in the Chittagong pro-
vince, among whom the annual average of conversions was not
more than 400. Indeed, this was his experience in general: shock
made people more open to reason. His claim that he was causing
them to see reason has to do with his experiences at Jagarnath and
Saugar Island. He says: 'When the Gospel story was planted in
their minds, the extravagances of Hinduism became apparent to
them. For Christian truth is so consistent with our natural reason-
ing, that no-one who has made acquaintance with it can deny its
validity.'
This standpoint shows an instinctive grasp of realities. When
we compare him with de Nobili, he seems very limited, yet in a
way he had a sounder apprehension of the mental dangers to which
the great metaphysic of the Atman, in some of its popular forms,
exposed the masses. It does not seem that the Jesuit perceived in
Hinduism anything demoniacal, that is, in modern phraseology,
anything likely to induce psychosis, or he would never have
believed it practicable to arrange an adaptation between it and
Christianity. But the Augustinian instinctively felt that such an
adaptation was impossible, for the only manner in which a man
could be cured of the tension which urged him to such hysterical
acts as swinging on a hook or giving himself to sharks, was for him.
to realize that he had been suffering from hallucinations. Having
once seen that he was mentally diseased, he cured himself. He
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